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such a composition, when exposed to the sun's rays, a process termed solarising,
were said to lose their adhesive nature. Later, while heating a composition
of rubber and sulphur with which had been mixed some white lead, he was
surprised to find that instead of melting, as he had anticipated, the mass became
strffer and bore some resemblance to leather. Goodyear did not patent this
invention, but a friend of his who was visiting England gave to Mr. Brockedon,
a friend of Hancock's, specimens of rubber prepared by this process without
disclosing the manner in which this was carried out. These in 1842 were
exhibited to Hancock, who by immersing them in ice found that they did not
stiffen as did all other preparations then known. Hancock was satisfied that
the object he had in mind could be achieved, but he had no knowledge of how
it had been brought about. He resolutely set about the task of discovering
the agent responsible for this remarkable change, and prepared numerous
compositions of rubber, some of them containing sulphur, all of which he
submitted to the action of heat, as he early formed the opinion that heating
was a contributory factor in producing the improvement in properties. The
test which he applied to the samples after treatment was immersion in ice,
and although he tried a considerable number of experiments, he did not meet
with any immediate success, as in all cases the low temperature caused stiffening,
During the course of his experiments a number of specimens accumulated,
and on examining these towards the end of 1843 he noticed that in some cases
the appearance suggested that a change had taken place. Although he was
at the time unable to say definitely which of the particular ingredients had
produced this change, and what degree of temperature was necessary for its
occurrence, he shortly afterwards applied for a patent. In the six months'
interval between the application and the final enrolment of the specification
he vigorously pursued his investigations, in the hope that in the intervening
period he would be able to ascertain definitely the conditions necessary for the
production of the desired change in the rubber. As he had no means of deter-
mining the temperatures to which the various mixtures had been heated, he
decided to take as a standard sulphur at its melting point, and consequently
immersed strips of cut sheet in a bath of molten sulphur. At first he did not
find any alteration in properties other than an apparent absorption of the sul-
phur by the rubber, but on raising the temperature of the bath somewhat and
allowing the strips to remain immersed for a considerable time he found that
the change he was hoping for had taken place. Further, he noted that the
strips which were left in the sulphur bath for a longer period became dark and
horny.
It was clear, then, that sulphur was the agent capable of promoting this